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hampered by a governor's meddling, or a royal veto. Thinking English- 
men's thoughts, upholding English institutions, the great planters looked 
down on dissenters and democrats who sought to readjust the constitu- 
tion to liberal ends. In spite of them, however, the Revolution in Vir- 
ginia, beginning with the rights of America, ended with the rights of 
man. 

A most interesting chapter deals with the " Fall of Jefferson ", whose 
failure as war governor of Virginia, and even his narrow escape from 
impeachment, did not wreck his career. The author does not accept 
the current accusation of cowardice but substitutes that of military 
incompetence, partly the result of Jefferson's strict constitutionalism, 
which made him always turn to the assembly when instant action was the 
only effective course. It was the same deficiency which later maried 
his presidential term. No other military system seemed possible to him 
than calling out crowds of the rawest militia at the moment of need. 
These follies did not spoil his political success, because of his rare 
capacity for expressing the spirit of his age, as he did so nobly in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

C. H. Van Tyne. 

America's Foreign Relations. By Willis Fletcher Johnson, 
A.M., L.H.D., Honorary Professor of the History of American 
Foreign Relations in New York University. In two volumes. 
(New York: The Century Company. 1916. Pp. xii, 551; vii, 
48S-) 

Mr. Johnson has undertaken to write " a popular history in a worthy 
sense of that too often abused term, intended for popular perusal and 
accurate information upon topics which are among at once the most 
important and the most neglected or most misunderstood in all our na- 
tional annals ". The impression left by the reading of his two volumes 
is that, on the whole, he has succeeded in his task. In general his atti- 
tude is judicial, his vision is broad and sympathetic, and his judgments 
mature and reasonable. While his literary style may not charm, it is 
clear and cogent; the narrative rarely flags in interest, because the 
merely episodic is generally avoided. The writer has so woven the de- 
tails together as to give unity to his theme. The quotation from Wash- 
ington's farewell address, with which the book closes, may be considered 
as a text upon which the work is based. The exclusion of " inveterate 
antipathies " and " passionate attachments " for other nations, " steering 
clear of any permanent alliances with any portion of the foreign world ", 
has been to the author the guiding motive in our foreign relations, 
which, departed from in the past to our detriment, is still, in his opin- 
ion, the fundamental basis for a correct foreign policy. Such a po- 
sition may seem old-fashioned and even timid in these days, but that it 
will appeal to most of his readers is hardly doubtful. 
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Notwithstanding the obvious merits of the work, it has some of the 
faults apt to attend such a performance. In some matters the writer has 
special knowledge and as to them (e. g., the canal policy) he writes 
freshly and with vigor. In others he has less interest. As to them he 
is apt to be perfunctory and to accept traditional views (e. g., the Revo- 
lutionary peace negotiations). Furthermore, the volume betrays here 
and there carelessness of statement which mars, even though it may not 
materially lessen, the value of the whole. 

As is to be expected in a popular work, no authorities are given and 
it is not always easy to trace the sources of information. Now and then, 
however, it is apparent that recent monographic contributions have not 
made their impress upon the author as one might expect. The back- 
ground is that of the English colonies in North America, little attention 
being paid to the larger questions of diplomacy which affected them; a 
better perspective, for example, might have been gained by considering 
British and Spanish contacts in America during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. What is said about the Revolutionary diplomacy 
is at first Anglophobe and later strongly tinctured by the Jay tradition. 
Indeed John Jay and John Hay are the two great lights in the writer's 
diplomatic firmament. Had use been made of Marshall's Western 
Boundary of Louisiana, Adams's negotiations with Onis would have had 
new significance. The conclusions of Mr. Golder's article in the Amer- 
ican Historical Review for July, 191 5, require a recasting of the account 
of the visit of the Russian fleet to the United States during the Civil 
War. Certain topics, it would seem, do not interest the author; bound- 
ary questions is one. The negotiations upon boundaries resulting in the 
treaty of 1783 are barely touched upon. The "important" portions of 
that treaty printed in the appendix do not contain article II. Nor is the 
author much concerned with commercial treaties aside from the ques- 
tion of reciprocity. The treaty-draft of 1776 is not mentioned, while 
many important agreements are merely named in the concluding para- 
graphs of several chapters. Upon the Isthmian policy and the interests 
of the United States in the Pacific the chapters are excellent. Again, 
the writer has antipathies, or at least suspicions, not very violent per- 
haps, but still influencing his work. At first it is Great Britain, then 
Russia, and in the last chapters Germany. Some might say, as to the 
last, that the wonder is that the suspicion is not greater. The Samoan 
question is reinterpreted in this respect. It is, however, in connection 
with the Hay-Herran Treaty (II. 316-318) that the German spectre is 
most materialized. If it be true, as Mr. Johnson insists, that German 
intrigue helped to determine Colombia's rejection of the treaty, no other 
excuse for " taking " the Panama canal strip would be necessary. In an 
earlier work he had characterized the " intrigue " as " legitimate ". 1 

There are errors of detail to be pointed out. The provision in the 
treaty of 1783 for the freedom of navigation of the Mississippi was not 
1 Four Centuries of the Panama Canal (1906), p. 136. 
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" foolish ", as British territory touched that river (I. 128). " Free ships, 
free goods" was adopted in the first treaties with France and the 
Netherlands ("I. 132). Russia was certainly not "reluctant" to join the 
Armed Neutrality (I. 101). That it was because of America that Fred- 
erick the Great first put forward "free ships, free goods" (I. 202) is 
likely to cause confusion. That our title to Louisiana included Texas 
(I. 377) is of course not now seriously held. Receptivity concerning 
the line of 49 was intimated by Great Britain before February 26, 1846 
(I. 424). Jackson did not oppose the Dutch canal concession because it 
violated the Monroe Doctrine (I. 431); the Know-Nothing party was 
not really a part of the Whig party (I. 526) ; and Austria's action in the 
Koszta case was not a "violation of Turkish neutrality" (I. 532). 
The United States had not with consistency " long advocated " the sec- 
ond and third articles of the Declaration of Paris (I. 535). To say that 
in 1861 Russia " had never formally recognized the independence of the 
United States" (II. 22) discloses a misapprehension as to what consti- 
tutes formal recognition. The Berlin Conference of 1884-1885 is con- 
fused with the Brussels Conference of 1890 (II. 134). Many would dis- 
agree with the contention that the pursuit of the Itata was "monstrous 
folly"; that consisted in seizing her in Chilean waters (II. 196). To 
say that the United States had a protectorate over Cuba since 1840 (II. 
237) is simply to misuse the word. The same looseness pf expression 
appears in the statement that Spain in 1898 " reserved the privilege of 
privateering, although only with the armed cruisers of her navy" (II. 
260). Extending the list would only create a false impression. After 
all, the work is a readable and, in the main, a trustworthy popular ac- 
count of American diplomatic history. Jesse S. Reeves. 

American Debate: a History of Political and Economic Controversy 
in the United States, with Critical Digests of Leading Debates. 
By Marion Mills Miller, Litt.D. In two volumes. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1916. Pp. xiii, 467; ix, 417.) 

In 1913 the author of this work brought out a fourteen-volume com- 
pilation entitled Great Debates in American History, which " presented 
in topical order the text of Congressional and other public discussions 
of the chief issues in our politics from the debates on the Stamp Act 
. . . down to the close of the Taft Administration ". The " ethics of his 
editorial position ", however, required him to exclude from that work 
" accounts of political events concerning which there were no debates, 
and to refrain from comments on the validity of the arguments set 
forth and on the skill of the debaters"; and he accordingly 

resolved to produce at a later time a short but continuous political history 
of the United States largely but not exclusively as reflected in debates 
on issues of supreme importance, which work should serve also as a 
manual upon the Art of Debate, to this end containing an exposition of 
forensic principles and practice as exemplified in the logic and parlia- 
mentary finesse of our greatest statesmen. 



